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Speaking of international arbitration, His Excellency says: 

Latin America lias done its share in that humanitarian labor. ♦ * » 
Europe and the Old World in general have been too busy, during the last three- 
quarters of a eentury, to take notice of the struggle for nationality and the 
development of liberty and justice in Latin America, known mostly by its internal 
commotions. Yet, in the midst of these intermittent shocks, Latin America, from 
the very day of its emancipation, espoused arbitration and appealed to it in its 
international relations. It encouraged and fostered it in conferences, by treaties, 
and through its constitutional provisions. It will be seen how more than half 
a century before the First Hague Conference it forecast arbitration, its form, its 
field, its mode of application, and how, notwithstanding the failure to accomplish 
the immediate and final results, Latin America has continued undaunted upwards 
and onwards toward the ideal. 

The first chapter of the book traces the history of the arbitration move- 
ment in Latin America previous to the First Pan-American Conference 
called in 1888 by the United States. It is an interesting fact that 
beginning in 1832 with the call of the Great Liberator Bolivar, four 
international conferences were initiated by the Latin American states 
themselves. Although these conferences failed to secure the adoption of 
any effective general treaty of arbitration, they did call forth at one time 
or another from nearly every Latin American state unqualified approval 
of this method of settling disputes. Undoubtedly, the thought given the 
subject accounts for much of the zeal shown by the Latin American 
states in responding to the call for the First Pan-American Conference. 

After tracing the proceedings of the First, Second, and Third Pan- 
American Conferences and quoting liberally from the speeches, reports, 
and treaty projects, Sefior Quesada takes up each of the Latin American 
states and shows the provisions which have been formulated upon inter- 
national arbitration in their constitutions and treaties. One is sur- 
prised at the large amount of attention which these states have given this 
subject during their somewhat tumultuous existence and appreciates the 
timeliness of this little book and the service which His Excellency has 
rendered English readers in preparing it. 



Report of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Lake Mohonh Con- 
ference on International Arbitration, 1907. 

The failure of the Second Hague Conference to justify the anticipa- 
tions of those devoted souls whose chief passion is the promotion of inter- 
national peace throws a cold, white light of disillusionment on the pro- 
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ceedings of the Lake Mohonk Conference, just given to the world. 
Perhaps it was to be expected that the accredited representatives of the 
powers assembled at The Hague during the past summer should devote 
the greater part of their attention to the framing of rules for the regula- 
tion of wars between nations rather than to the consideration of measures 
for the avoidance of wars, but certainly the First Hague Conference 
had encouraged the hope of better things. This hope loomed large in 
the minds of the Lake Mohonk conferees, was the inspiration of the 
many notable addresses to which they listened, and is bodied forth in the 
resolutions adopted and promulgated by them. The wide divergence 
between the hope and its fulfillment has its valuable lesson for the mem- 
bers of the conference — alike for those who feared the intrusion into 
the resolutions and debates of anything " unpractical " — i. e., of any- 
thing not likely to prove acceptable to the delegates at The Hague — as 
for those who came away from the conference with the feeling that its 
fires were burnt out and its usefulness at an end ; that its devotion to the 
immediately practical was an abandonment of its noble function of 
leadership toward an ideal too high to be attainable, too remote and yet 
too secure to be seriously affected by the deliberations of the next con- 
ference of the powers. Future meetings of the conference may gain both 
in freedom and effectiveness from the discovery that things are not what 
they seem, that the practical at Lake Mohonk may be the unattainable 
at The Hague, and that the stone rejected by the builders may yet 
become the head of the corner. It remains to be said that of the six 
resolutions of the Conference, dealing, respectively, with (1) the pro- 
vision of stated meetings of The Hague Conference, (2) the conversion 
of the Hague Court into "a definite judicial tribunal," (3) the adop- 
tion of a general arbitration treaty, (4) the inviolability of innocent 
private property at sea, (5) the Drago Doctrine, and (6) the neutraliza- 
tion of trade routes, only two — the second and fifth — secured complete 
recognition by the conferring powers at The Hague, though the first and 
third were approved in principle. 

Among the more notable addresses delivered at the conference especial 
importance attaches to President Nicholas Murray Butler's philosophic 
review of the conditions affecting the work of the coming Hague Con- 
ference, to the messages of good-will brought by the Mexican ambassador 
and the Bolivian minister from their respective countries, and to the 
spirited address in which Admiral C. F. Goodrich vindicated the pacific 
attitude of the United States Navy. The two distinguished representa- 
tives of Spanish America joined in urging the adoption of the principle 
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embodied in the Drago Doctrine, and emphasized the contribution made 
by Mexico and South America to the practice of arbitration. Among 
the more important addresses by other speakers were those of Mr. 
Alfred K. Smiley, the father of the conference ; " Some Hints as to the 
Future Work of The Hague Conference," by Hon. Andrew D. White; 
" Kespect for International Law," by Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, Chief 
Justice of Connecticut, and " Pan-American Interest in International 
Arbitration," by Hon. John Barrett, Director of the Bureau of American 
Eepublics. An appendix to Mr. Barrett's address contains brief reports 
from the Spanish-American ministers in Washington covering the records 
of their respective countries in the matter of arbitration. The educa- 
tional aspects of the movement for international arbitration were pre- 
sented in elaborate papers by Hon. Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of 
Education for the State of New York, and Hon. Elmer E. Brown, United 
States Commissioner of Education, and in briefer discussions by Prof. 
John Bassett Moore, President Charles W. Eliot, President Bush Bhees, 
Prof. Joseph H. Beale, Prof. W. W. Willoughby, and others. 

One entire session of the conference was devoted to a series of brief 
addresses by representative men of affairs on the topic " Business Men 
and International Arbitration." As a demonstration of the widespread 
interest of the business world in the subject of international peace, the 
twenty-two addresses delivered on this occasion were most convincing. 
It may be doubted if the Lake Mohonk Conference has in the dozen years 
of its existence done a more effective piece of work than in bringing home 
to business men their paramount interest in the cause which the con- 
ference was instituted to promote. Mention may be made in this connec- 
tion of the forcible argument in favor of the inviolability of private 
property at sea by the German publicist and statesman, Dr. Theodor 
Barth. When it is added that those apostles of peace and good-will, 
Bev. Edward Everett Hale, Justice David J. Brewer, and Benjamin P. 
Trueblood, took an active part in the deliberations of the conference, the 
record may be regarded as complete. 

George W. Kirch wet. 



